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Spring  enrollment  highest  ever 


by  Jim  Neil 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  at  PUC 
this  spring  semester  has  reached  an  all  time 
high,  according  to  the  Registrar’s  office. 
Spring  1990  enrollment  is  7,437  students. 
Last  spring,  7,160  students  were  enrolled. 

Last  fall’s  total  of  7,789  students  was  the 
second  highest  fall  enrollment  at  PUC  since 
1983,  when  a  record  7,830  students  at¬ 
tended  classes.  Lon  Lawson,  registrar, 
said  there  are  many  reasons  for  the  trend 
toward  higher  enrollment  at  PUC. 


According  to  Lawson,  one  factor  is  tl 
importance  of  a  college  education  toda 
With  a  growing  number  of  high  scho< 
graduates  attending  college,  “PUC  has  pi 
a  lot  of  emphasis  on  enrollment,”  Lawsc 
said. 

Increased  local  awareness  of  the  PU 
campus  is  another  reason  for  higher  enrol 
ment,  Lawson  said.  With  many  of  th 
15,000  PUC  graduates  living  in  the  Cali 
met  region,  word  has  spread  that  PU1 
offers  many  opportunities. 


About  to  be  inducted.  Mike  Uhles  takes  a  shot  as  a  St.  Xavier  defender  attempts 
to  stop  the  action.  Uhles  should  become  the  newest  member  of  the  1 ,000  point  club  over 
the  weekend  as  PUC  faces  Rosary  in  the  Homecoming  game. 
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basic  knowledge 

by  Don  Jones 

Students  who  want  to  obtain  college 


Social  Commentary.  Ossie  Davis,  half  of  the  famous  Ruby  and  Ossie  duo  of  "Do  the  Right  Thing  "fame,  speaks  to  members  of  the 
standing  room  only  crowd  that  his  presentation  attracted.  Davis  read  a  series  of  anecdotes  in  celebration  of  Black  History  Month. 

Bolanowski  turns  SGA  over  to  Baez 


by  Andrew  Wright 

Student  Government  Association  Presi¬ 
dent  Rich  Bolanowski  resigned  effective 
Feb.  7  rather  than  face  a  challenge  of  im¬ 
peachment  from  the  SGA  senators. 

Adam  Baez,  Bolanowski’s  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  SGA 
president. 

Bolanowski  said  the  problems  plaguing 
SGA  over  the  year  forced  him  to  make  the 
decision  to  resign.  “I  wasn’t  resolving 
anything. 

“I  thought  maybe  if  I  got  out  things 
would  get  better  for  SGA,  ’  ’  said  Bolanow¬ 
ski. 

Bolanowski  specifically  attributed  his 
resignation  to  the  controversy  of  the  stu¬ 


dent  activity  office  remodeling.  “The 
offices  were  the  big  issue. 

“I  should  have  went  about  it  differently. 
I  wanted  things  one  way  and  they  (the 
senators)  wanted  it  another  way,”  said 
Bolanowski. 

Vice-Chancellor  of  Student  Services  Leo 
Bryant  suggested  he  resign  because  of  the 
conflicts. 

Baez  held  his  first  meeting  as  SGA  presi¬ 
dent  last  Friday.  Baez  and  the  senators 
drafted  recommendations  concerning  the 
remodeling. 

The  proposal,  forwarded  to  Bryant,  sug¬ 
gested  the  Chronicle  office  be  left  in  its 
present  location  and  space  be  legally  guar¬ 
anteed  for  each  active,  student  Arcani-ra- 


tion. 

The  senators  also  discussed  making 
changes  in  the  constitution  and  not  sending 
a  representative  to  the  LAS  Senate  since 
the  student  representative  does  not  hold  a 
voting  seat. 

“I  would  like  to  try  and  work  with  the 
senators  to  work  out  the  space  allocation,  ’  ’ 
Baez  said.  He  said  another  top  priority  is  to 
fill  the  position  of  SGA  vice-president  and 
then  the  four  other  vacant  senate  positions. 

SGA  Senator  Michael  Conn  said  he  plans 
to  suggest  that  the  senators  consider  find¬ 
ing  a  new  advisor.  “The  biggest  conflict 
of  interest  is  having  the  advisor  to  SGA  a 
member  of  the  administration,”  he  said. 

Conn  also  said  he  will  suggest  that  new 
policies  be  implemented  to  make  SGA 
more  effective.  He  will  suggest  that  elec¬ 
tions  for  senators  and  officers  be  held  on 
the  same  days,  rather  than  a  week  apart. 

Nominations  for  the  vacant  senate  seats 
will  be  taken  Feb.  19  and  the  senators  will 
vote  on  Feb.  26.  The  Feb.  19  meeting  will 
be  held  in  0-305  at  noon. 


credit  for  foreign  language  courses  they 
have  placed  out  of,  will  now  be  required  to 
take  and  pass  a  higher  level  course  in  the 
language  in  which  they  have  placed. 

The  new  policy  went  into  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1990  spring  semester. 

Prior  to  the  policy  change,  students  were 
given  credit  for  classes  they  placed  out  of 
without  fulfilling  any  other  requirements. 
Dr.  Anthony  Lamb,  professor  of  Spanish, 
said,  “Students  were  given  college  credit 
for  non-college  knowledge.” 

He  said,  “The  change  in  policy  is  being 
implemented  so  everyone  required  to  take 
a  foreign  language  for  his  or  her  major  will 
be  required  to  take  at  least  one  college  level 
■  foreign  language  course.” 

According  to  Barbara  Kienbaum,  acting 
head  of  the  Foreign  Language  and  Litera¬ 
tures  Department,  the  old  policy  had  been 
under  scrutiny  for  the  past  five  years. 

Kienbaum  said,  “The  foreign  language 
placement  test  was  designed  to  place  stu¬ 
dents  into  a  foreign  language  at  a  level 
where  they  could  continue  to  develop  their 
listening  and  reading  skills  as  well  as  their 
speaking  ability  and  also  to  enhance  their 
knowledge  of  the  culture. 

“The  test  wasn’t  designed  to  determine 
how  much  the  student  knew  about  a  for¬ 
eign  language.  The  test  isn’t  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  test  of  knowledge.” 

The  foreign  language  policy’s  condi¬ 
tions  were  set  by  the  following  criterion: 
adjusting  PUC’s  policy  to  that  of  the  West 
Lafayette  campus;  assuring  minimum 
knowledge  of  culture  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage;  and  having  the  basic  competence  in 
speaking  the  knowledge. 

“Most  U.S.  universities  follow  the  new 
policy,”  said  Kienbaum.  “The  policy  was 
adopted  because  it  would  only  improve 
students’  knowledge  in  a  foreign  language 
and  the  culture  surrounding  that  language 
they  have  chosen  to  study.” 

In  June,  the  Department  of  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Literature  will  re-evaluate  this 
policy  and  assess  the  impact  on  students. 


Second  City  to  appear  at  PUC 

by  Dan  Cozzo  M.  M. 


The  Second  City  National  Touring 
Company  will  perform  at  PUC  on  Satur¬ 
day,  February  24.  The  show  will  begin  at  8 


the  third  floor  of  the  SFLC.  Second  City 
will  be  performing  as  part  of  PUC’s  1989- 
1990  Artist/Lecture  Series. 


Campbell,  Jackie  Hoffman,  Jim  Jatho,  Dave 
Razowksy  and  Faith  Soloway. 

Their  performances  are  broken  into  two 
segments.  The  first  segment  consists  of 
topical  comedy  sketches  covering  25  years 
of  Second  City  performances. 

“I  Hate  Liver”  and  “Funeral  For  a  Man 
Whose  Head  Got  Stuck  in  a  Can  of  Beans," 
can  be  expected  along  with  some  more  up- 
to-date  sketches  concerning  our  modem 
political,  social  and  cultural  lives. 

The  second  part  of  the  show  includes 
famous  improvisational  sequences.  These 
sequences  are  built  around  spontaneous 
suggestions  from  the  audience.  From  the 
these  sequences,  Second  City  gets  the 
material  for  their  next  review. 

The  original  company  opened  it’s  doors 
on  Dec.  16,  1959,  in  a  converted  Chinese 
Laundry  on  N.  Wells  Street  on  Chicago’s 
North  side.  In  Oct.  1962,  Second  City 
made  it’s  first  of  three  trips  to  London. 


Four  years  later,  Second  City  developed  a 
touring  company  in  order  to  bring  im- 
provisationai  theater  to  cities  outside  the 
Chicago  area. 

In  June  1973,  Second  City  opened  a 
second  permanent  home  in  Toronto.  In 
Sept.  1977,  Second  City  premiered  a  tele¬ 
vision  series  called  "SCTV.”  In  Dec.  1984 
Second  City  celebrated  it’s  25th  Anniver¬ 
sary  with  a  special  taped  by  HBO  at  the  Vic 
Theatre  in  Chicago. 

Second  City  has  helped  launch  the  ca¬ 
reers  of  many  comedians  of  the  past  30 
years,  including:  Alan  Alda,  Dan  Akroyd, 
John  Belushi,  John  Candy,  Valerie  Harper, 
Robert  Klein,  Shelly  Long,  Bill  Murray, 
Mike  Nichols,  Gilda  Radner,  Joan  Rivers, 
Martin  Short  and  many  others. 

The  final  installment  in  PUC’s  1989- 
1990  Artist/Lecture  Series  featuring 
“Teresa  Y  Los  Perferidos”,  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  April  18. 


p.m.,  and  admission  is  free  to  the  public. 
The  show  will  be  held  in  Alumni  Hall  on 


The  current  members  of  the  company 
are  Scott  Allman,  Kevin  Burrows,  Ken 


Laugh  with  us.  Appearing  Feb.  24  in  Alumni  Hall  is  The  Second  City  Touring 
Company.  Bottom  row  left  to  right:  Kevin  Burrows',  Dave  Razowsky,  Jackie  Hoffman, 
Faith  Soloway.  Top  row  left  to  right:  Scott  Allman,  Jim  Jatho,  Ken  Campbell. 


Desktop  publishing  classes’  popularity  grows 


by  Kay  Jones 

A  new  class  offered  this  semester  was  so 
popular  that  two  additional  sections  were 
added  to  the  schedule.  English  396,  (Desk¬ 
top  Publishing),  uses  the  desktop  publish¬ 
ing  software  package,  Ventura  Publisher. 

The  new  computer  lab  has  14  work  sta¬ 
tions  and  one  laser  printer.  The  facilities 
are  also  being  used  by  a  computer  graphics 
class  and  future  plans  include  classes  by 
the  Continuing  Education  Department. 

The  equipment  utilizes  the  latest 
wordprocessing  programs  and  graphic 
design  software  to  produce  a  variety  of 
publications.  Newsletter,  brochures,  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  general  business  docu¬ 
ments  are  all  applications  for  using  Ven¬ 
tura  Publisher. 

Michael  K.  Dobberstein,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English,  supported  the  idea  of 
bringing  desktoppublishing  to  PUC.  “This 
technology  provides  students  with  visual 
and  practical  experience  in  typography  and 


page  design  that  is  not  possible  to  attain 
from  a  text  book,”  Dobberstein  said. 

The  idea  began  when  Walter  E.  Miner, 
director  of  Computing,  Telecommunica¬ 
tion  and  User  Services  invited  faculty  and 
staff  to  a  demonstration  by  three  computer 
manufacturers  of  desktop  publishing  equip¬ 
ment  in  June,  1988.  It  took  eight  months  to 
choose  the  equipment  and  to  convince  the 
administration  to  spend  the  money. 

The  money  came  out  of  the  chancellor’s 
reserve  fund.  Chancellor  Richard  J.  Combs 
estimates  the  initial  cost  of  the  lab  to  be 
$80,000.  “We  are  excited  about  the  new 
lab  and  the  additional  support  it  will  give 
the  students  and  faculty,”  Combs  said. 

ISCP  students  study  the  technical  as¬ 
pects  of  desktop  publishing.  “Knowledge 
of  the  programs  capabilities  and  applica¬ 
tions  will  allow  them,  as  computer  experts, 
to  advise  future  employers  on  major  equip¬ 
ment  investments,”  Miner  explained. 


Small  business  classes  begin 

keeping  ideas,  tax  planning  and  minimiz- 


Helping  small  business  owners  foster 
success  and  pay  lower  income  tax  are  the 
goals  of  two  short  courses  to  be  offered  at 
PUC  through  the  Institute  for  Continuing 
Education. 

“Small  Business  Management:  The 
Basics  and  Beyond”  will  be  offered  four 
Tuesdays  and  four  Thursdays,  beginning 
Feb.  20. 

“Small  Business  Tax  Education”  will 
be  offered  1 0  Wednesdays,  beginning  Feb. 
2i. 

“Small  Business  Management  "will 
cover  such  topics  as:  developing  a  busi¬ 
ness  plan,  goal  setting,  marketing  and  sales, 
time  management,  financing  techniques, 
cash  flow  planning,  budgeting,  record 


ing  tax  liabilities,  employee  benefits, 
computer  decisions  and  action  plans. 

Enrollment  fee  is  $150.  If  three  or  more 
persons  use  the  same  registration  form,  the 
fee  is  $135. 

"Small  Business  Tax  Education"  will 
address  such  topics  as:  choosing  the  right 
business  organization,  starting  a  business, 
record-keeping,  requirements,  employment 
and  excise  taxes,  business  assets,  small 
businesses  as  sale  proprietors  and  small 
businesses  as  a  partnerships. 

Enrollment  fee  is  $165.  Participants 
should  bring  a  calculator  and  IRS  publica¬ 
tion  #334  “Tax  Guide  for  Small  Busi¬ 
ness,”  which  can  be  obtained  at  no  charge 
by  calling  toll  free  1-800-424-3676. 
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Keri  Rieckhoff,  an  ISCP  major,  taught 
herself  the  Ventura  program  from  a  man¬ 
ual,  and  is  now  the  lab  technician  and 
classroom  consultant  for  G-135.  Rieck¬ 
hoff  finds  the  work  challenging  and  tells  of 
two  minor  catastrophes  that  occurred  in 
the  lab. 

“Someone  stole  all  our  boot-up  discs, 
and  we  had  to  replace  and  reformat  14 
discs  in  a  hurry,”  Rieckhoff  said.  A  week 


later,  diligent  floor  cleaners  dislodged  the 
paper  from  every  printer,  and  Rieckhoff 
was  forced  to  reload  the  paper  while  stu¬ 
dents  arrived  for  open  lab. 

Announcements  of  the  new  course  were 
sent  to  area  businesses,  which  brought 
students  to  PUC  for  the  first  time.  Most 
instruction  in  desktop  publishing  is  done 
by  computer  retailers  making  classes  very 
expensive  and  accessible  only  to  employ¬ 
ees  of  large  corporations. 


H^POINT  GRAFHI^ 


...combines  independent  media  using 
computers  to  create  graphic 
representation  of  your  educational  and 
professional  image.  With  computers  in 
control  we  create  whatever  the  mind  can 
conceive. 

From  typesetting  your  books  and 
doctorial  thesis  to  creating  professional 
slide  presentations . .  .H^'POINT  GRAFHI^f 
represents  light  years  of  improvements 
over  traditional  publishing  and  graphic 
methods. 


COMPUTER  GRAPHICS  ELECTRONIC  PUBLISHING 

VISUAL  COMMUNICATIONS 


219  931-3005 
5259  Hohman  Avenue 
Hammond,  In  46320 
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'View  Purdue'  scheduled 
for  incoming  students 

by  Deb  Card  " 


The  Admissions  office  is  preparing  for 
the  influx  of  high  school  students  who  are 
considering  attending  PUC  iirthe  fall  of 
1990. 

The  Admissions  program  “View  Pur¬ 
due'  ’  is  designed  to  give  information  about 
PUC  and  the  various  degrees  available  at 
PUC.  The  program  allows  any  non-stu¬ 
dent  to  tour  the  campus,  learn  about  the 
facilities,  and  talk  to  the  faculty. 

Another  program  which  aids  the  admis¬ 
sions  process,  Talent  Search,  was  created 
to  identify,  encourage,  and  provide  re¬ 
sources  for  students  who  wish  to  attend 


college  or  who  may  think  they  are  not 
college  material.  Talent  Search  is  feder¬ 
ally  funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education. 

Talent  Search  participants  mus  either  be 
a  first  generation  college  student  or  come 
from  a  low  income  family. 

The  program  will  serve  more  than  2,500 
participants  by  August  1990  on  the  PUC 
campus  alone.  Nationwide  the  program 
serves  185,000  participants  yearly. 

The  PUC  program  places  approximately 
77%  of  its  senior  students.  Talent  Search  is 
located  in  C-3 17. 


Gerontology  moves  to 


by  Sandi  Kelchak 

The  Gerontology  Department  at  PUC 
has  a  new  address,  2415  169th  Street.  The 
department  moved  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  when  the  Purdue  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  purchased  the  building  from  Dr. 
Edward  Cotter. 

The  offices  of  Dr.  Ralph  Cherry,  depart¬ 
ment  head,  and  Dr.  Jean  Prebis  are  located 
in  the  new  building.  Next  month  Dr.  Terry 
Trepper  and  the  Center  for  Family  Studies 


will  share  the  2700  square  foot  building. 

The  Gerontology  department  works  with 
the  community  to  provide  information  and 
programs  concerning  the  economical, 
psychological,  and  physiological  welfare 
of  the  elderly  population. 

The  Annual  Community  Conference  on 
Housing  will  be  held  In  March.  This  will 
include  programs  such  as  making  your 
home  safe  for  the  elderly,  modifying  it  in 


Prebis  to  expand  Gerontology 


by  Sandi  Kelchak 

Dr.  Jean  Prebis  has  been  with  PUC  since 
1969  when  she  graduated  form  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  with  her  doctorate.  She 
was  first  hired  by  the  Department  of  Be¬ 
havioral  Sciences  to  develop  the  children’s 
training  program. 

In  1976,  Prebis,  became  the  coordinator 
of  the  advisory  committee  to  develop  train¬ 
ing  programs  at  PUC  in  answer  to  a  request 
by  the  state's  aging  network. 

Prebis  divides  her  time  between  the 


gerontology  department,  teaching,  and 
related  programs  such  as  CAMEO  (Chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Aging:  managing,  expressing 
overcoming). 

Prebis  said  CAMEO  differs  from  other 
programs  because  it  covers  a  wide  area  of 
various  problems  instead  of  focusing  on 
one  particular  disease. 

Prebis  looks  forward  to  expanding  the 
services  of  the  Gerontology  department 
and  opening  the  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  elderly. 


Program  enhances  work  force  capabilities 


by  Brian  Boyle 
contributor 

Charles  W.  Stephens,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Community  Services  at  PUC, 
said  the  center  will  focus  on  expanding  the 
out-reach  activity  of  professional  develop¬ 
ment  in  1990  to  enhance  the  work  force 
capabilities  in  the  Calumet  Region. 

“In  the  past  PUC  focused  its  attention  of 
offering  non-credit  courses  to  be  used  for 
personal  enrichment,  but  in  the  future  at¬ 
tention  will  be  to  assist  people  through 
professional  development  courses,”  said 
Stephens. 


sional  development  of  its  work  force. 
“Some  courses  are  tailor-made  for  corpo¬ 
rate  sector  needs  or  wants,”  said  Stephens. 

One  such  corporate  involvement  pro¬ 
gram  was  the  outreach  program  PUC  de¬ 
veloped  with  LTV  Steel.  “Last  semester 
PUC  coordinated  a  six-week  Math  and 
English  course  for  employees  of  LTV  to 
enhance  worker  capabilities,”  said 
Stephens. 

PUC  has  made  a  commitment  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  community 
said  Stephens. 


Counseling 

Connection 

Center 


FREE  PREGNANCY 
TESTS 


24  Hr.  Hotline  -  769-3112 


Caring  &  Confidential 

ENVIRON  PLAZA 


506  E.  86th  Avenue 
Merrillville,  IN  46410 


Black  History  Month.  Reverend  Tyrone  Crider,  of  Operation  PUSH,  opened  PUC's 
Celebration  of  Black  History  Month  with  a  presentation  in  Alumni  Hall. 


D-building 

case  of  limited  mobility  and  thinking  ahead 
to  the  future  should  you  need  to  adapt  your 
home. 

Another  program  run  by  the  Gerontol¬ 
ogy  Department  is  the  CAMEO,  children 
of  the  Aging:  Managing,  Expressing,  Over¬ 
coming. 

This  support  group  for  the  children  of 
aging  relative  and  serves  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  individuals  to  express  feel¬ 
ings  and  concerns.  Regular  programs  are 
held  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  every 
month  from  7:30  to  9:30  pm.  at  the  Gloria 
Dei  Lutheran  Church,  3711  Ridge  Road  in 
Highland,  Ind. 

At  the  Feb.  20  meeting,  Rhoda  Givens 
will  present  the  program,  “Choosing  a 
Nursing  Home.” 


Briefly . 

DPMA  Meeting 

The  Data  Processing  Management 
Association  (DPMA),  meeting  is  open  to 
the  public.  A  tour  of  CTUS  Operations 
with  a  talk  by  Walt  Miner  is  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  Feb.  15, 5  to  6  pm.,  in  C-321. 

Contact  Barry  VanDenburgh  at  (219) 
888-3309  for  additional  information. 

RHI  serving  50's  lunch 

Shake,  rattle  and  roll  your  way  into  a 
decade  of  the  50’s  by  filling  your  stom¬ 
ach  with  a  burger  that'll  rock  your  socks 
off  and  a  dessert  that'll  make  your  eyes 
roll  with  delight.  Let  the  good  times  roll 
and  join  RHI  337  students  for  lunch  at 
the  Region  Room  Wednesday,  Feb.  21, 
from  1 1:30  to  1  p.m.  Make  reservations 
by  calling  989-2714 


QUALITY 


INNOVATION 


LEADERSHIP 


Inland  Steel  is  internationally  recognized 
as  a  progressive  company;  a  vital  force  in 
America's  industrial  community.  Our  con¬ 
sistent  innovations  continue  to  offer  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunities  to  dedicated  people 
from  a  variety  of  disciplines: 

m  •  ELECTRICAL  ENG  TECH 
•  MECHANICAL  ENG  TECH 

Find  out  more  about  our  state-of-the-art, 
future-minded  company  and  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  challenges  we  offer  our  professionals. 

Inland  Steel  representatives  will  be  on  campus 
to  conduct  interviews  on 

February  27 

For  additional  information,  consult  the 
specific  job  descriptions  in  our  company 
brochure  at  your  placement  office,  or  con¬ 
tact  our  Personnel  Department. 

Department  7-500 

3210  Watling  Street  Inland  Steel 

East  Chicago,  IN  46312 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


a  subsidiary  of 
Inland  Steel  Industries,  Inc 
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Editorial 


Students  must  inform 
SGA  of  concerns 


Confusion  has  prevailed  over 
the  Student  Government  Asso¬ 
ciation  since  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  Disagreements,  lack 
of  organization,  and  dissension 
have  been  trademarks  of  SGA  up 
to  this  point. 

The  chance  for  progress  has 
been  enhanced  with  die  resigna¬ 
tion  of  President  Rich  Bolanow- 
ski.  But  it  is  now  up  to  die  re¬ 
maining  senators  and  new  SGA 
President  Adam  Baez  to  put 
ideas  into  action. 

The  lack  of  organization  has 
been  SGA’s  biggest  problem  for 
over  a  year  now.  The  left  hand 
did  not  know  what  the  right  was 
doing.  This  lack  of  organization 
has  detrimentally  affected  nearly 
every  action  SGA  has  attempted. 
However,  the  important  issues 


cannot  be  set  aside  because  they 
failed  in  the  previous  poor  at¬ 
tempts. 

Again  we  catch  ourselves 
saying,  minority  retention,  student 
activity  offices,  advising,  any 
issue  heard  around  the  campus 
everyday. 

But  this  is  not  all  SGA  needs  to 
be  concerned  about  The  internal 
conflicts  must  disappear  for  there 
to  be  any  progress.  Baez  needs  to 
set  a  clear-cut  agenda  for  his  re¬ 
maining  three  months.  And  the 
senators  need  to  unify  to  reach 
any  goals. 

The  four  vacant  senate  seats 
should  be  filled  with  people  who 
are  committed  to  student  con¬ 
cerns,  not  people  who  are  going 
to  buckle  under  the  pressure  of 
the  administration. 
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SGA  in  the  past  has  been  much 
too  quick  in  endorsing  administra¬ 
tive  plans.  A  line  is  going  to  be 
drawn  soon  on  the  debate  over  the 
student  activity  offices,  and  SGA 
must  decide  where  they  stand. 

As  the  situation  stands  now, 
SGA  has  only  perpetuated  the 
problem. 

Along  with  these  plans  consid¬ 
erations  should  be  given  to  consti¬ 
tutional  changes  which  would 
make  the  organization  more  re¬ 
sponsive  to  student  concerns. 

One  immediate  concern  should 
be  the  election  process.  As  it 
stands  now,  more  people  vote  for 
homecoming  candidates  than 
SGA  members.  The  popularity 
contests,  which  have  brought 
students  years  of  mediocrity,  must 
end. 


For  much  of  this  students 
deserve  blame.  Bolanowski  won 
a  landslide  victory  last  year. 
Elected  because  of  friends,  not 
merit  based  on  accomplishments. 

Changes  in  favor  of  students 
can  only  happen  when  students 
stand  up  to  unfair  practices. 

SGA  should  be  used  as  the 
student  voice  to  the  administra¬ 
tion.  And  every  student  should 
let  Baez  and  the  senators  know 
what  is  on  their  minds.  The  next 
SGA  meeting  is  Feb.  19,  in  O- 
305  at  noon.  Or  you  can  let  your 
concerns  be  heard  daily  by 
calling  the  SGA  office  at  989- 
2394  or  writing  SGA  at  2233 
171st  St.,  Hammond  In.,  46323. 

It  is  time  for  all  students  to 
become  involved  in  the  process 
of  governing  our  lives  at  PUC. 


Malcom  X  provided  insight  into  celebration  of  black  history 


“If  a  race  has  no  history,  it  becomes  a  negligble  factor  in  the  thought  of 
the  world,  and  it  stands  in  danger  of  being  exterminated." 

G.  Carter  Woodson 


by  David  Turpin 

Earlier  this  month  1  went  to  a  meeting  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  sponsored  by 
the  black  student  organization  on  that 
campus  to  celebrate  and  discuss  the  life  of 
Malcolm  X  as  part  of  Black  History  Month 
observance. 

About  a  quarter  of  those  attending  were 
white  which  prompted  one  person  to  ac¬ 
cuse  the  sponsors  of  falsifying  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Malcolm  X’s  life.  If  the  truth  were 
told  about  what  he  stood  for,  he  said,  “you 
wouldn’t  see  all  these  white  faces  here.” 

There  is,  understandably,  a  strong  temp¬ 
tation  to  let  a  challenge  like  that  go  by 
without  a  response.  It  seems  to  me,  how¬ 
ever  that  the  challenger  raised  a  legitimate 
and  very  interesting  question. 

Why  should  a  white  person  be  interested 
in  Malcolm  X  or  in  black  history  gener¬ 
ally?  It  is  a  question  worth  giving  some 
thought  to.  The  trick  is  that,  like  any  other 
area  of  study,  you  have  to  know  at  least  a 
little  bit  about  it  before  you  can  begin  to 
appreciate  its  value. 

Black  History  Month  was  initiated  by  G. 
Carter  Woodson  in  1926.  At  that  time  it 
was  called  Negro  History  Week.  Bom  in 
1875  in  a  large,  poor,  farm  family.  Wood- 
son  supported  himself  by  working  in  the 
coal  mines  of  Kentucky. 

He  was  unable  to  attend  school  before 
age  20,  but  at  37  earned  his  Ph.D.  from 
Harvard.  He  wrote  a  number  of  books,  in¬ 
cluding  “Mis-Education  of  the  Negro” 
and  founded  the  educational  week  as  a  way 
to  combat  the  loss  of  identity  and  lack  of 
self-confidence  among  black  people  as  well 
as  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  pervasive 
among  white  people. 

“If  a  race  has  no  history,  it  becomes  a 
negligible  factor  in  the  thought  of  the 
world,”  Woodson  wrote,  “and  it  stands  in 
danger  of  being  exterminated.” 

Through  the  years  since  its  founding  the 
manner  in  which  the  week  was  celebrated 
reflected  the  general  condition  of  Ameri¬ 
can  culture. 


In  a  1965  speech  Malcolm  X  observed 
that  it  had  degenerated  into  an  occasion 
when,  “They  give  us  the  impression  that 
we  were  cotton  pickers  all  our  lives,  cotton 
pickers,  orange  growers,  nannies  and  uncles 
for  the  white  man  in  this  country-  this  is  our 
history  when  you  talk  in  terms  of  Negro 
History  Week.” 

Following  the  victories  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  a  nation-wide  series  of 
student  strikes  in  the  late  1960s,  Black  his¬ 
tory  courses  were  instituted  at  many  col¬ 
leges.  It  took  that  powerful  movement  to 
reassert  Woodson’s  original  purpose.  In 
the  mid-1970s  the  week  was  expanded  to 
become  Black  History  Month. 

Black  people  have  waged  a  centuries- 
long  struggle  for  freedom,  both  in  this  and 
other  countries  where  they  were  taken  as 
slaves,  and  in  Africa  itself.  As  we  can  see 
in  South  Africa  today,  this  history  is  still 
unfolding. 

The  lessons  and  inspiration  of  this  struggle 
have  become  an  inseperable  part  of  all 
struggles  for  human  freedom.  To  cite  only 
one  important  example,  the  early  women’s 
movement  was  deeply  influenced  by  the 
anti-slavery  struggle  and  many  of  its  lead¬ 
ers,  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Lucretia  Mott, 
among  others,  were  also  leaders  of  the 
Abolitionist  movement. 

In  his  autobiography,  Frederick  Douglas 
tells  of  an  encounter  with  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  “when  she  was  yet  a  young  lady 
and  an  earnest  abolitionist,”  in  which  she 
convinced  him  that,  just  as  blacks  should 
have  the  vote,  so  should  women. 

Douglas  wrote,  “In  this  denial  of  the 
right  to  participate  in  government,  not 
merely  the  degradation  of  women  and  the 
perpetuation  of  a  great  injustice  happens, 
but  the  maiming  and  repudiation  of  one- 
half  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  power  of 
the  government  of  the  world.” 

Douglas  went  on  to  explain  that  by  this 
criterion  no  government  yet  created  by  hu¬ 
manity  has  been  an  adequate  expression  of 
its  creator.  Certainly  not  the  U.S.  govem- 


Founder,  Black  History  Month 

ment,  which  at  that  time  was  still  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  defense  of  slavery. 

In  1964  Malcolm  X  spoke  in  this  same 
tradition  when  he  said,  “There  is  no  sys¬ 
tem  more  corrupt  than  a  system  that  repre¬ 
sents  itself  as  the  example  of  freedom,  the 
example  of  democracy,  and  can  go  all  over 
this  earth  telling  other  people  how  to 
straighten  out  their  house,  when  you  have 
citizens  of  this  country  who  have  to  use 
bullets  if  they  want  to  cast  a  ballot.” 

The  mass  mobilizations  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  eventually  forced  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  seriously  enforce,  for  the  first  time, 
the  right  of  black  people  to  vote.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  can  imagine  how  Malcolm  X, 
were  he  still  alive,  would  have  excoriated 
the  self-rightiousness  and  hypocracy  that 


justified  the  U.S .  invasion  of  Panama  in  the 
minds  of  so  many  North  Americans. 

Ultimately  Malcolm  X’s  legacy  to  all  of 
us  is  that  he  challenged  us  to  see  ourselves 
in  new  ways.  He  challenged  us  to  see  that 
the  conception  of  what  it  means  to  be 
human,  which  we  have  inherited,  is  to 
narrow.  He  challenged  black  people  to 
refuse,  “by  any  means  necessary,”  to  al¬ 
low  themselves  to  be  defined  any  longer  by 
white  people,  but  to  learn,  and  write,  then- 
own  history. 

Only  then  will  they  be  able  to  make  their 
own  history  as  free  human  beings.  He 
challenged  white  people  to  recognize  the 
human  necessity  of  this  process,  and,  by 
speaking  to  us,  without  apology,  as  a  free 
black  man,  he  challenged  us  to  see  our¬ 
selves  through  his  eyes. 

None  of  those  we  honor  as  the  benefac¬ 
tors  of  humanity  have  given  us  anything  of 
greater  value. 


How  to  get  your  letter  published 


Letters  to  the  editor  on  any  topic  may 
be  mailed  or  hand  delivered  to:  The 
Chronicle,  Purdue  University  Calumet, 
2233  171st  St.,  Hammond  In.,  46323. 
The  Chronicle  office  is  located  in  the 
Porter  building,  room  E-217. 

The  Chronicle  welcomes  reader  opin¬ 
ions  and  offers  two  vehicles  of  expres¬ 
sion:  letters  to  the  editor  and  guest  com¬ 
mentaries. 

Letters  must  include  the  author's  name, 
class  standing  or  other  affiliation  and  a 
telephone  number  for  verification.  The 
name  of  the  author  will  be  withheld  upon 
request  for  compelling  reasons.  The  de- 
cesion  to  withhold  a  name  will  be  made 
on  an  individual  basis. 


Letters  cannot  be  published  unless  they 
are  verified.  Anonymous  letters  and  com¬ 
mentaries  will  not  be  considered  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

Letters  should  be  limited  to  250  words 
or  fewer. 

Readers  interested  in  submitting  guest 
commentaries  are  encouraged  to  do  so 
but  should  check  with  the  editorial  page 
editor  before  hand. 

All  material  submitted  to  the  Chron¬ 
icle  should  be  typed  and  double-spaced. 

The  Chronicle  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  for  clarity,  accuracy,  and  space. 

The  Chronicle  Editorial  Board  meets 
weekly  to  discuss  and  vote  on  the  content 
of  the  Opinon  page. 


Editorial  Policy - 

The  opinions  expressed  in  the  Editorial 
section  of  this  page  are  those  of  the  Edito¬ 
rial  Board.  Its  members  are  Andrew 
Wright,  David  Turpin,  Cindy  Hall,  Erika 
Madison,  and  David  Faruto. 


The  opinions  expressed  by  Chronicle 
staff,  or  in  letters,  are  stricly  those  of  the 
author  or  cartoonist  and  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  Chronicle 
or  its  staff. 
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Video  Review 


Silly  Monty  Python  creation  released  on  video 


by  Rick  Markley 

And  now  for  something  completely  dif¬ 
ferent...  “The  Adventure  of  Baron 
Munchausen.”  This  is  a  film  most  people 
have  not  heard  of,  let  alone  seen.  Reason 
being,  it  was  lightly  promoted  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area,  and  had  a  limited  engagement  at 
Chicago’s  Fine  Arts  Theater. 

But  finally,  after  what  seemed  an  eter¬ 
nity,  it  is  available  on  video  cassette,  and  1 
could  not  be  happier. 

Why  is  this  relatively  obscure  picture 
being  reviewed?  One  reason  is  that  it  was 
directed  by  Terry  Gilliam,  of  Monty  Py¬ 
thon  fame.  Gilliam,  who  also  directed 
“Brazi]”  and  “Time  Bandits,”  brings  a 
unique  and  distinct  style  to  his  films.  Gil¬ 
liam’s  style  combines  the  up-beat  with  the 
off-beat. 

“The  Adventures  of  Baron 
Munchausen”  is  loaded  with  lively  imagi¬ 
nation  and  adventure.  This  is  blended  with 
subtle  humor,  and  shot  from  a  slightly 
twisted  perspective,  similar  to  that  of  "Tune 


Bandits.” 

Did  I  say  the  humor  is  subtle?  Correc¬ 
tion,  the  verbal  humor  is  indeed  subtle, 
however  the  visual  humor  is  downright 
silly. 

This  movie  has  what  all  other  Monty 
Python  creations  before  it  have  had;  scenes 
of  stuffy,  everyday  life  mixed  with  pure 
absurdity.  This  movie  is  weighted  more 
heavily  on  the  side  of  the  absurd. 

Set  in  18th  century  Europe  amidst  a 
Turkish  invasion,  in  a  time  when  reason 
and  science  had  a  firm  foothold  on  society, 
the  baron  and  his  mythical  stories  are  coldly 
received. 

In  the  movie,  the  Baron  is  famous  for  his 
tall  tales  and  exaggerations  concerning  his 
adventurous  life 

He  embarks  on  a  fantastic  journey  to 
save  the  city  from  the  Turks  and  prove 
himself  credible.  His  journey  includes  a 
trip  to  the  moon,  being  eaten  by  a  giant  fish 
and  numerous  encounters  with  the  grim 
reaper. 


Returning  alumni  ready 
to  take  on  staff,  faculty 


by  Denise  Drake 

As  the  “Old  Timers”  Basketball  Game 
approaches,  alumni,  faculty  and  staff  are 
once  again  digging  old  gym  shoes  from 
their  closets  in  preparation. 

In  conjunction  with  PUC’s  Homecom¬ 
ing  festivities,  the  4th  Annual  “Old  Tim¬ 
ers”  game  will  precede  the  Men’s  Varsity 
Basketball  game  at  5  pan.,  Feb.  17  in  the 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  (PER) 
Building.  The  admission,  for  both  games, 
is  $3  for  adults  without  student  identifica¬ 
tion. 

John  Friend,  Athletic  Director  is  hoping 
for  a  strong  response  from  the  faculty  and 
staff  this  year.  “The  returning  alumni 
generally  complete  a  strong  team  and  we 
want  the  game  to  be  competitive,”  said 
Friend. 

“If  necessary  we  use  ineligible  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  men’s  team  to  back  up  the 
faculty  and  staff  team  but  we’d  like  a  strong 
response  from  our  faculty,”  said  Friend, 
“Some  of  our  faculty  and  staff  are  good 


enough  to  give  the  alumni  team  a  good 
competitive  game.” 

“Winning  is  always  on  everyone’s  mind 
but  we  all  just  enjoy  just  coming  back  to 
play,”  said  Kevin  Derrow,  alumni  team 
coach  and  returning  player.  “We  have 
some  recent  grads  who  are  good  players 
but  Gidieon  Falk  and  a  couple  of  the  other 
faculty  members  can  give  us  a  good  work 
out.” 

The  faculty  and  staff  coach,  Mike  Kull, 
would  enjoy  increased  participation  from 
PUC  faculty  and  staff.  “We  usually  lose 
by  a  big  margin.  It’s  a  case  of  height  and 
youth  vs.  age  and  inexperience,”  said  Kull, 
who  is  also  a  returning  player. 

“However,  we  don’t  have  anyone  who 
will  pass  out  running  the  length  of  the 
floor,”  Kull  said.  “I  guess  we  just  enjoy 
the  fun  of  roughing  around,  reliving  our 
youth.” 


The  film  has  a  few  recognizable  names. 
Eric  Idle,  also  of  Monty  Python  fame,  co- 
stars  as  one  of  the  baron’s  assistants.  Idle 
seems’to  be  at  his  best  when  preforming  in 
“Python  style”  films,  and  this  is  no  excep¬ 
tion. 

Robin  Williams  plays  the  schizophrenic 
king  of  the  moon.  Williams  is  perfect  for 
the  role  of  the  king,  whose  head  has  the 
ability  and  the  desire  to  be  separate  from 
his  body. 

Oliver  Reed  and  Sting  (formerly  of  the 
rock  band  *  ‘The  Police’  ’)  have  small  parts. 
Sting’s  part  lasts  all  of  30  seconds,  and  his 
only  line  is,  “Yes  Sir,"  three  times  re- 

Setter  explores 
incorporates  art 

by  Dawn  DeFratus 
contributor 

For  many  years,  magic  has  been  performed 
for  children  and  adults  at  many  functions 
across  the  country  by  PUC  Professor  of 
Philosophy  George  Sefler. 

Sefler,  performs  what  he  calls  “modem 
magic.”  His  show  incorporates  mental 
magic  that  Sefler  said,  crosses  the  lines  of 
philosophy  and  psychology,  and  uses  prin¬ 
cipals  of  education. 

“There  are  many  kinds  of  magicians," 
said  Sefler.  “There  are  illusionists,  escape 
artists,  and  mentalists. 

“Lately,  I  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  mental 
magic.” 


pea  ted. 

The  film  does  not  attempt  to  portray 
itself  as  a  weighty,  serious  film.  Gilliam 
does  not  bog  it  down  with  moral  lessons  or 
political  bias. 

Rather,  this  film  comes  off  as  being  very 
light-hearted  and  fun-loving.  It  success¬ 
fully  captures  the  spirit  of  adventure  and 
fantasy,  usually  restricted  to  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  children. 

This  movie  has  “RENT  ME”  written  all 
over  it.  Its  PG  rating  makes  it  suitable  for 
the  whole  family  while  the  absurdity  of  its 
imagination  illiminates  the  boredom  that 
usually  accompanies  PG  films. 

'mental  magic,' 
and  science 

Sefler  first  became  interested  in  magic  at 
age  seven.  He  joined  a  magic  club  for 
children  in  Oak  Park,  HI.,  where  he  was 
influenced  by  the  other  kids.  Sefler  go  his 
first  paying  job  as  a  magician  at  age  10. 

“My  magic  incorporates  both  art  and 
science,”  said  Sefler.  ‘  ‘Magic  is  not  some¬ 
thing  I  do  to  trick  people. 

“My  program  is  a  fundamentally  inte¬ 
grating  experience  wherin  the  audience 
and  I  join  together  to  create  a  unique  expe¬ 
rience  of  comedy,  mystery,  and  illusion.  I 
want  my  audience  to  be  the  magicians,  it 
makes  it  more  fun.” 


DON'T  TRADE 
YOUR  BOOKS 
FOR  BABY  BOTTLES 

Education  is  the  key  to  a  bright  future 

for 

CONTRACEPTIVES  —  COUNSELING  —  EXAMS 

Hammond  South  845-0848  Hammond  North  932-5636 

East  Chicago  397-4071  Merrillville  769-3500 


ARMY  SKILL  TRAINING 
AND  CIVILIAN 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Army  skill  training  is  one  of  the 
few  things  in  life  you  can  take  with 
you.  Qualify,  and  we’ll  train  you  in 
one  of  over  250  different  special¬ 
ties,  many  of  which  have  signifi¬ 
cant  civilian  applications.  And  no 
matter  what  you  choose,  your  Army 
experience  will  help  you  develop 
the  confidence  and  leadership  traits 
that  employers  look  for.  In  fact, 
you  can’t  beat  the  experience.  To 
find  out  more  about  Army  skill 
training  opportunities,  see  your  local 
Army  Recruiter  today  or  call: 

Army  Recruiting  Station 
7235  Indianapolis  Blvd. 

Hammond 
(219)  844-3990 


ARMY 

BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 


and  new  opportunity  for  a  career 
rich  in  challenge  and  satisfaction.  You’ll 
find  it  and  much  moreatTheCommunity 
Hospital  in  Munster,  Indiana.  To  acquaint 
you  with  our  excellent  271-bed  facility 
and  its  many  advantages,  we  are  spon¬ 
soring  a  Graduate  Nurse 


tor 

luncheon 


Sunday,  February  25th, 

11:30  a.m. 

at  Teibel’s  Restaurant 
Routes  30  &  41  •  Schererville,  IN 
R.S.V.P.  by  February  20th 

In  addition  to  enjoying  a  delicious  lunch 
(and  door  prizes),  you’ll  get  a  taste  of 
what  the  future  offers  as  a  member  of  our 
highly  skilled  nursing  team.  Staff  per¬ 
sonnel  will  be  available  to  talk  about  our 
units  and  answer  your  questions.  Our 
progressive  suburban  hospital  offers  an 
attractive  salary/  benefits  package,  a  low 
nurse/  patient  ratio,  and  much  more.  If 
you  are  interested,  but  unable  to  attend 
and  would  like  additional  information 
please  contact:  Patricia  Dykstra,  Posi¬ 
tion  Control  Manager,  Community 
Hospital,  901  MacArthur  Blvd., 
Munster,  IN46321  or  call 219-836-1600. 


The 
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It's  Wednesday  afternoon 
and  another  issue 

of  the  Chronicle  has  just  hit  the  stands. 

And  you  say, 

“Why  don't  they  cover  better  issues? 
We’ve  read  all  this  before. 

Who  writes  this  stuff?’’ 

The  Chronicle  staff  is  made  up  of  your 
peers.  We  don't  major  in  Journalism,  because 

there 

is  no  Journalism 
major  offered  at  PUC. 

We  are  looking  for  students  interested  in 
newswriting,  opinion  writing,  photography, 
graphic  design,  sports,  or  review  writing. 

Too  often  student  organizations  are  thought 
of  as  a  ‘click.’  That’s  the  last  thing  we 
want  students  to  think  of  the  Chronicle. 

We  want  student  input,  suggestions,  and  more 
students  covering  student  issues. 

Apply  Now! 

-Meet  new  people  and  make  contacts 

-get  experience  an  employer  wants  to  see  on  a  resume 

-see  your  work  in  print 

call  989-2547 
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Lisa  Natzke:  Soph/Elementary  Education 
Hometown/HS  Hammond/Gavit 
Work  at:  Stuart's  Clothing,  model  for 

PUC  art  students 

Hobbies:  Play  piano 
Favorite  Place:  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C. 
Favorite  Movie:  About  Last  Night 
Ideal  Man:  Matt  Hanlon  (boyfriend) 

charming  and  extremely  gorgeous 
After  graduation:  Elementary  teacher 


Jennifer  Paulo:  Freshman/Chemistry 
Hometown/HS:  Crown  Point/Crown  Point 
Work  at:  State  Farm  Insurance 
Hobbies:  Cheerleading,  reading,  aerobics 
and  bike  riding 
Favorite  Place:  Great  Barrier  Reef,  Aus¬ 
tralia 

Favorite  Movie:  Always 
Ideal  Man:  Joe  Kiger  (boyfriend) 

After  graduation:  Start  career,  travel  and 
get  married 


Tammy  Wellhausen,  cheerleader  captain: 

Junior/Elementary  Education 
Hometown/HS:  Morroco/Garrett 
Work  at:  PUC’s  fitness  center.  North 

Newton  cheerleading  coach 
Hobbies:  Cheerleading,  aerobics  and  run¬ 
ning 

Favorite  Place:  Orlando ,FL 
Favorite  Movie:  Three  Men  and  a  Baby 
Ideal  Man:  Hughie  Clark  (boyfriend) 
After  graduation:  Start  a  family 


Felicia  Fountain:  Senior/Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering 
Hometown/HS:  Chicago/Lindblom 
Work  at:  Espo  Engineering 
Hobbies:  Cheerleading,  basketball  and 
dancing 

Favorite  Place:  The  beach 
Favorite  Movie:  Against  All  Odds 
Ideal  Man:  Phillip  Michael  Thomas 
After  graduation:  Work  in  robotics 


Lisa  Rose:  Sophomore/Pre-Med 
Hometown/HS:  Chicago  Heights/Bloom 
Work  at:  Legal  secretary 
Hobbies:  Cheerleading 
Favorite  Place:  Switzerland 
Favorite  Movie:  Look  Who’s  Talking 
Ideal  Man:  Sensitive  and  caring  individ¬ 
ual 

After  graduation:  Become  a  successful 

doctor' 


Donna  Southard:  Soph/Clinical  Pyschol- 

ogy 

Hometown/HS:  SouthHolland/ 

Thomwood 

Work  at:  K-Mart,  Lansing 
Hobbies:  No  time  for  hobbies 
Favorite  Place:  Eastern  Illinois 
Favorite  Movie:  Listen  To  Me 
Ideal  Man:  Sebastain  Bach 
After  graduation:  Open  own  practice 


Kim  Carter:  Soph/Telecommunications 
Hometown/HS:  Whiting/Clark 
Work  at:  Sterk’s  Groceries  in  Whiting 
Hobbies:  Cheerleading  and  writing 
Favorite  Place:  Daytona,  FL 
Favorite  Movie:  Dead  Poet’s  Society 
Ideal  Man:  Thoughtful,  caring  and  rich 
After  graduation:  Write  a  best  selling 
horror  book  and  make  a  movie 


Simmons’ priorities  helped  improve  his  attitude 


by  Dave  Famo 
God,  school  and  basketball.  These,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ben  Simmons,  are  the  priorities, 
in  order  of  importance,  in  his  life.  Sim¬ 
mons,  a  sophomore  majoring  in  sociology 
with  the  criminal  justice  option,  and  the 
Lakers  second  leading  rebounder  this  sea¬ 
son,  missed  last  season  to  get  his  priorities 
in  order. 

“I  sat  out  last  year  to  get  myself  straight. 
I  started  putting  the  Lord  fust  in  my  life. 
My  attitude  is  different  this  year,”  Sim¬ 
mons  said. 


Laker  Profile 


— 


“When  I  first  came  it  was  basketball  this 
and  basketball  that,  but  now  my  main 
concern  is  not  basketball,  it’s  school,”  he 
said.  Simmons,  who  missed  games  this 
year  because  of  a  broken  foot  said  his 
intensity  level  is  higher  now  than  when  he 
first  came  to  PUC. 

“I  play  with  more  intensity  and  concen¬ 
trate  more  on  trying  to  take  my  shots  in  the 
flow  and  not  rush  it,”  he  said.  Simmons, 
one  of  the  team  leaders  because  of  his  ex¬ 
perience,  said  the  athletic  program  needs 


to  be  more  involved  with  its  athletes. 

“We  need  to  establish  something  so  that 
guys  will  come  here  for  four  years  and 
graduate.  Most  guys  don’t  stay  and  most 
don’t  graduate. 


“They  don’t  have  a  constant  study  pro¬ 
gram.  They  should  make  a  mandatory  three 
hour  program.  They’re  doing  a  little  more 
now,  but  we’ve  got  to  keep  guys  on  the 
team,”  Simmons  said. 


He  said  one  of  the  reasons  that  PUC’s 
men’s  basketball  team  is  struggling  this 
year  is  because  they  lose  players  because 
of  academic  ineligibilities.  “We  need  to 
establish  some  consistency  to  keep  people 
here.  Education  has  to  come  first,”  he  said. 

On  the  court,  Simmons  said  the  team  has 
grown  together.  “With  all  the  young  talent 
we’ve  had  to  take  our  lumps. 

“We’re  only  competing  about  20  to  25 
minutes  a  game.  We’ve  got  to  improve  that 
and  learn  how  to  play  with  each  other,”  he 
said. 

“We’re  super  loaded  with  talent.  Matt 
(Whitaker)  has  got  a  super  personality)  Re- 
nado  (Robinson)  is  playing  tougher  and 
our  redshirts  are  going  to  be  great  next 
year.  Most  of  the  guys  just  want  to  win,” 
Simmons  said. 

One  aspect  of  the  program  that  Simmons 
disagrees  with  is  the  recruiting  process.  He 
said  that  they  recruit  players  for  their  tal¬ 
ents,  but  constrict  those  talents  once  they 
come  to  PUC. 

“They’ve  got  to  understand  the  black 
man’s  game,  it’s  a  different  style.  There 
needs  to  be  a  compromise  with  the  fellas  if 
they  want  to  get  black  athletes  here. 


“They  need  to  let  guys  play  for  the  rea¬ 
son  they  were  recruited,”  he  said. 

Simmons  is  serious  when  he  speaks  about 
basketball,  religion  and  education.  "On 
the  basketball  court,  I  play  hard. 

“You  got  to  want  it,”  he  said.  “You’ve 
got  to  have  the  attitude  that  'This  guy  can’t 
stick  me.’ 

“I  like  to  draw  a  man  to  me  and  dish  off. 
Treat’em  like  a  puppy,  that’s  the  attitude. 

“I  try  to  play  smart  and  hard.  I  put  God 
first  and  he’s  in  my  basketball*game.  I  give 
all  the  credit  to  the  Lord. 

“I  came  to  Purdue  Cal  because  it’s  in  my 
home  town.  Everybody  wants  to  go  away 
when  they  graduate  from  high  school,  but 
I  don’t  mind  being  at  home. 

“I’m  going  to  stay  and  graduate,”  Sim¬ 
mons  said. 


All  home  PUC  basketball 
games  are  free  to  PUC 


ill 


students 

itr 
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Lady  Laker  Profile 


Kulig  sees  improvements 


by  Erik  C  laesson 

Staying  home  and  going  to  school  is  a 
decision  that  freshman  guard  Jeannine 
Kulig  made  without  regrets.  “I  wouldn’t 
want  to  go  to  a  big  school  because  I  wouldn’t 
get  a  chance  to  play  on  a  sports  team”  said 
Kulig  “I’d  rather  go  to  a  small  school 
where  I  can  play  ball”. 

Kulig's  busy  schedule  of  sports  and  school 
has  limited  her  free  time,  “I’m  always 
catching  up  on  my  homework,  I  don’t  have 
a  lot  of  free  time  it  seems  ’  ’.  Kulig  is  accus¬ 
tom  to  not  having  much  free  time.  Before 
basketball  season  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Lady  Lakers  women’s  Volleyball  team. 

Kulig  spends  her  summers  working  for 
the  town  of  Schererville  as  an  activities  co¬ 
ordinator  for  the  town's  day  care  program. 
But  the  experience  will  reward  her  when 
she  graduates  with  a  degree  in  Elementary 
Education. 

Kulig  is  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  the 
basketball  season,  “Not  because  I’m  not 
having  fun  playing,  but  because  it  will  be 
nice  to  relax."  But  in  the  closer  future  she 


is  looking  forward  to  a  week  of  leisure  and 
sun  in  Orlando,  Fla.during  spring  break 
With  only  a  3-18  record,  Kulig  said  there 
have  been  some  positive  aspects  to  the 
season.  “We’ve  come  a  long  way.  If  we 
stick  together  we’ll  have  a  great  team  when 
we  are  juniors  and  seniors,”  Kulig  said. 
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Flaharty  shines  as  ladies  tumble 

by  Dave  Fanno  and  Erik  Claesson 

The  PUC  Lady  Lakers  had  a  hard  week, 
losing  a  heart  breaker  to  Olivet  Nazarene 


Turnovers  plague  PUC 


by  Erik  Claesson 

A  much  larger  Olivet  Nazarene  team  de¬ 
feated  the  PUC  Lakers  Saturday  night  97- 
77.  Olivet  was  playing  to  a  packed  crowd 
on  their  home  court  which  more  resembles 
the  gym  from  the  movie  Hoosiers  than  the 
gym  of  the  second  place  team  in  the  con¬ 
ference. 

The  heat  of  the  gym  affected  PUC  late  in 
the  game  as  the  Laker  starters  began  to 
show  signs  of  fatigue.  “I  just  ran  out  of 
gas,”  said  Laker  center  John  Muratori. 
‘  ‘Then  we  started  to  make  mental  errors,  at 
least  I  know  I  did.” 

The  Lakers  mental  errors  included  25 
turnovers  which  enabled  Olivet  to  open  the 
game  up  half  way  through  the  second  half. 

“We’re  putting  enough  points  on  die 
board,”  said  Laker  coach  Larry  Liddle, 


What  a  hook  shot  Jeannie  Robinson  (center)  takes  a  one  handed  shot  to  avoid  her 
defender. 

Seminar  to  discuss  heart  disease 

by  Carrie  Swinford 
contributor 

One  goal  for  the  modem  woman  is  to 
stay  healthy  and  fit.  The  Total  Fitness 
Center,  with  the  Hammond  Clinic  will  be 
holding  a  seminar  on  “Woman  and  Heart 
Disease,”  Wednesday,  Feb.  21,  from  7  to 
8:10  p.m. 

The  seminar  will  focus  on  things  women 
Wednesday,  February  14, 1990 


69-62  Tuesday,  to  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  at  Milwaukee,  UWM,  Wednesday 
80-58  and  against  Rosary  85-52  Saturday. 

The  diamond  in  the  rough  for  the  Lady 
Lakers  was  Gina  Flaharty  who  totaled  66 
points  with  34  rebounds.  Flaharty ’s  acco¬ 
lades  did  not  go  unnoticed,  she  was  named 
NAIA  district  21  player  of  the  week. 

The  Lady  Lakers  were  limited  to  just  six 
players  against  Olivet,  due  to  academics 
and  injuries.  Missing  from  the  team  was 
leading  rebounder  Tammy  Huzzie  who 
was  unable  to  play  due  to  a  strained  back. 
The  Lady  Lakers  trailed  43-27  at  half  time 
but  did  not  give-up. 


“but  when  you  turn  the  ball  over  as  many 
times  as  we  did  we’re  constantly  putting 
more  pressure  on  ourselves  late  in  the 
game.” 

Mike  Uhles  lead  the  Lakers  scoring  with 
20  points  which  leaves  him  just  32  points 
short  of  reaching  the  1,000  point  mark 
which  he  may  break  at  Saturdays  home¬ 
coming  game.  Muratori  was  the  second 
leading  scorer  with  18  points  and  9  re¬ 
bounds. 

“Muratori  played  one  of  his  better 
games,”  said  Liddle.  Zlatko  Poposki  came 
off  the  bench  to  score  8  points  and  grabbed 
a  team  high  10  rebounds. 

Last  week  St  Xavier  defeated  the  PUC 
Lakers  95-74.  St.  Xavier’s  forward  Dave 
Daniel  lead  all  scores  with  27  points. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Geyer  Word  Processing  -  Reports, 
term  papers,  resumes,  etc.  Highland 
924-7312. 


WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE  - 
Resumes,  term  papers,  and  all  typing 
needs  for  students  and  staff.  Reliable 
service  for  businesses  too.  Call  Eileen 
-  924-5725. 


WIN  A  HAWAIIAN  VACATION 
OR  BIG  SCREEN  TV  PLUS  RAISE 
UP  TO  $1,400  IN  JUST  10  DAYS!!! 

Objective:  Fundraiser 
Commitment:  Minimal 
Money:  Raise  $1,400 
Cost:  Zero  Investment 
Campus  organizations,  clubs,  fiats, 
sororities  cal!  OCMC:  1  (800)  932- 
0528/1(800)  950-8472,  ext.  10. 


A  FREE  GIFT  JUST  FOR  CALL¬ 
ING.  PLUS  RAISE  UP  TO  $1,700 
IN  ONLY  10  DAYS.  Student  groups, 
fiats  and  sororities  needed  for  market¬ 
ing  project  on  campus.  For  details 
plus  your  FREE  GIFT,  Group  officers 
call  1-800-765-8472  Ext.  50. 


CrulM  Ship  Jobs 

HIRING  Mon-Womon,  Summer/ 
Veer  Round.  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
TOUR  GUIDES,  RECREATION 
PERSONNEL.  Excellent  pey  plus 
FREE  travel.  Caribbean,  Hawaii, 
Bahamas,  South  Pacific,  Mexico. 
CALL  NOW!  Call  refundable. 
1-206-736-0775,  Ext.  «00  N. 


19^78  to  choose  from  —  ail  subjects 
Order  Catalog  Today  with  Vtaa/MC  or  CQQ 

iii  800-351-0222 

■miosilixr  In  Calif.  (21314774226 
Or.  rush  $2.00  to:  RnMreh  Antetanc* 

11322  Idaho  Aw.  #206-SN.  tos  Anodes.  CA  90026 
^ustwji rreearchal«awilabl^alljevels 


Pregnant? 
Need  Help? 

For  solutions,  aid, 
understanding 

All  services,  including 
pregnancy  tests  are 
FREE  AND 
CONFIDENTIAL 

Help  as  near  as  your 
phone.  Call  us. 


can  do  to  reduce  the  risk  of  heart  disease. 
Parul  Doshi,  M.D.  and  family  practitioner 
at  the  Hammond  Clinic,  will  be  the  guest 
speaker. 

The  seminar  will  be  in  K-129  of  the 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  Build¬ 
ing.  It  is  free  for  fitness  center  members 
and  $3  for  non-members. 
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IRTHRIGHT 

5307  State  Line  Ave. 
Hammond,  IN  46320 
(219)  931-8145  (800)  848-LOVE 


Lady  Laker  Head  coach,  .Stacey  Zurek 
told  her  team  at  the  half,’  ’Our  defense  died 
at  the  10  minute  point  of  the  first  half,  but 
if  we  pick  up  our  defense  pressure  we  can 
get  back  into  the  game.”  With  11:48  re¬ 
maining  the  Lady  Lakers  made  their  move. 

During  the  next  5:13  the  Lady  Lakers 
went  on  a  15-4  run  to  close  the  gap  57-52. 
Olivet  called  a  time  out  during  which  Zurek 
told  her  team  to  ‘  ‘Be  patience,”  but  Olivet 
scored  back  to  back  baskets  to  maintain 
their  lead  winning  69-62. 

After  the  game  Zurek  said,  “It  was  a 
team  effort,  we  got  good  play  from  every¬ 
one.  I’m  proud  of  the  way  we  played,  but  it 
was  a  matter  of  numbers  and  we  came  up 
short”. 


National  Marketing  Firm  seeks  ma¬ 
ture  studentto  manage  on-campus  pro¬ 
motions  for  top  companies  this  school 
year.  Flexible  hours  with  earnings  po¬ 
tential  to  $2,500  per  semester.  Must  be 
organized,  hardworking  and  money 
motivated.  Call  Jeanine  or  Lisa  at 
(800)592-2121. 

Looking  for  a  fraternity,  sorority  or 
student  organization  that  would  like  to 
make  $500  -  $1 ,000  for  a  one  week  on- 
campus  marketing  project.  Must  be 
organized  and  hardworking.  Call  Joe 
or  Myra  at  (800)  592-2121. 

FREE  FLORIDA  SPRING 
BREAK!  Earn  $600  and  a  free  trip 
in  one  month  part-time.  Call  Steve 
at:  (800)  826-9100. 

Market  Discover  Credit  Cards  on 
your  campus.  Flexible  Hours.  Earn 
as  much  as  $  10.00/hour.  Only  ten 
positions  available.  Call  1-800-950- 
8472,  ext.  3028. 

ATTENTION:  EARN  MONEY 
READING  BOOKS!  $32,000/year 
income  potential.  Details  1-602-838- 
8885  Ext.  Bkl8315. 

ATTENTION:  EASY  WORK,  EX¬ 
CELLENT  PAY!  Assemble  prod¬ 
ucts  at  home.  Details.  1-602-838- 
8885  Ext.  W-18315. 

ADOPTION:  Happily  married 
couple  with  lots  of  love  wishes  to 
adopt.  We  can  provide  a  homelife  for 
your  baby  with  security,  love  and 
happiness.  Medical  expenses  paid. 
Legal  and  confidential.  Call  collect 
662-7312. 

;  ATTENTION  -  GOVERNMENT 
SEIZED  VEHICLES  from  $100.  Fords, 
Mercedes,  Corvettes,  Chevys.  Surplus 
Buyers  Guide.  1-602-838-8885  EXT 
A  18315. 

ATTENTION  -  GOVERNMENT 
HOMES  from  $1  (U-repair).  Delinquent 
tax  property.  Repossessions.  Call  1- 
602-838-8885  EXT.  GH  18315. 

ATTENTION  -  HIRING  !  Govern¬ 
ment  jobs -your  area.  $17,840 -$69,485. 
Call  1-602-838-8885  EXT  R  18315. 

ATTENTION:  EARN  MONEY 
TYPING  AT  HOME!  32,000/yr  in¬ 
come  potential.  Details,  1-602-838- 
8885  Ext  T-18315. 

RR,  thanks  for  all  your  affection. 
Nothing  could  replace’ our  time  to¬ 
gether.  Happy  Valentine's  Day.  Love, 
KD 
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